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The Red Cross Appeal 
HE PEOPLE of this country can visualize 
the suffering of the ‘“‘war wounded, destitute 
and refugees,” and will act to relieve it, on simple 
knowledge of the facts. No atroc- 
KRFicst ity stories are needed to arouse 
our compassion: the practice of 


© total war suffices to make indescrib- 
able misery evident and general. 

Yet if it is general, practical difficulties will retard 
our bringing relief to the occupied countries and 
it is impossible not to turn first to the situation in 
France. Primarily because of the peril which 
threatens the homeless from many nations in that 
country and also because there is nothing there 
to hinder our immediate action. For years France 
has been accumulating refugees while other coun- 
tries including our own closed their frontiers. 
She has received Russians, Spanish, Italians, the 
exiles from Austria, the exiles from Germany, 
and Czechs and Poles, Dutch and Belgians. To 
these are now added Alsatians and the people of 
Lorraine and those who have managed to escape 
from the Northern provinces. If there were no 
war at all these people would be destitute, home- 
less and unhappy. The fact of the war immeasur- 
ably has increased their misery and has decreased 
the technical ability of France to care for them. 
Of all the problems facing humanity this one of 


relief is perhaps the only one we can approach 
without debate. Our duty is clear. Answering 
the Red Cross appeal is a first step toward accom- 
plishing it. As individuals this is what we must do 
today and now. Tomorrow, our duty, as a nation, 
will necessitate national and governmental action 
for relief. 


British Total Mobilization 
[HE MOBILIZATION law in England goes 


about as far as imagination could take it. It pro- 
vides for the possible conscription 
of persons and property for any 
use the government orders. The 
Ministry of Labor assumes power 
over wages, hours, place and con- 
dition of labor in whatever circumstances it feels 
wise. The government can simply take over any 
business that doesn’t toe the mark. Business must 
pay a 100 percent excess profits tax. During the 
last war, the power of the governments of the 
democratic states, backed by public opinion, was 
almost as great in assigning jobs and duties. The 
100 percent tax is stiffer, but certainly not unex- 
pected. The democratic governments in the last 
war, and probably now, could not utilize all these 
powers in sum, totally, because they lack the 
organization to do so. The law is a green light, 
and no doubt the integration can be greater now 
than 25 years ago. 

England freely set up this mobilization scheme, 
in the face of disaster, and would expect quickly 
to undo it if a safe peace should come. The law 
explicitly states, showing this intention, that em- 
ployers who don’t restore workers’ rights and 
privileges after the war will be ineligible for gov- 
ernment contracts. But just here is a grave ques- 
tion: Will England, and France too, and the rest, 
be able to return to their customary liberal sys- 
tems at the end of the war, no matter how the 
war turns out? Hitler, like Napoleon, is a revolu- 
tion-carrier. It is not so much Nazi armies on 
the Channel as National Socialism on the Rhine 
which forces England to transform her conserva- 
tive régime into a new system of politics, sociology 
and economics. The question appears to be over- 
whelmingly one of power. 

Clearly the Third Reich has set up a régime 
which can concentrate all the forces within its 
sphere in a fashion unprecedented in history. 

verything is directed into a mass of maneuver 
of a new type. There are no longer labor or lives 
or energies or property peo on projects out- 
side the central enterprise dictated by the single 
party. The conscription system of Napoleon was 
an appalling thing to the pluralistic feudalism of 
his day; Napoleon’s Republic and Empire were 
quaint pastorals compared to the concentrated 
army-nation of Hitler. One thing is certain: no 
single nation will be able to let down after the 
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Nazi lesson. — rr all = it together, sass? The Middle Way and the War fects 0 
ing as a blind alley the road to superpower, an R Hlectivi 
starting along the path to federation. But as long THe WORLD learn the ighting 
as one country operates on the principles and P¢&¢@gogue, many har most| has 
according to the system of national socialism, No World hee “Middle W "Tee iow tha 
other countries, to the degree that they are within f OF. the h broken, 
striking distance, will either have similar rival 
. Midgets enthusiasm for many features of 
systems of their own for as long as the one he “middl %£ mate an 
endures, or they will be integrated into that one f the ind Coopers. the 
functioning totalitarian empire. CIVES OF 
ownership, schools, city-assisted housing, wel|' if the 
. . distributed electric power, unaggressive national 
Isolating Microbes policies, developed ahandincafee part time agri. — 
WE LIVE in a revolutionary world, and one — cultural and manufacturing labor, strong trade intensify 
thing war has done is to make the revolution more __ unionism, an enlightened experimental approach dian enc 
explicit and acute. In one way this to social and economic problems, an untroubled mien 0 
In Any war differs from ordinary wars utilization of differing economic methods at onee, | shildren 
Case, precisely to the extent that it is a These things still appear to us enlightened and ae for 
Justice revolution. Hitler said that the hopeful. They are instruments of individual, There is 
Maginot Line caused him no con- family and local initiative, direct methods of ian Wa} 
cern; he could conquer France from within; and _ attacking immediate problems at the grass roots, potty 
events of the last few days have shown that he But the “middle way” (or what we mean byit | inereasit 
was not entirely talking through his hat. here) is not enough. By itself it lacks the power | of them 
What about the “fifth column” in our own of self-preservation. In Scandinavia it has most Commit 
midst? The question has induced a state of worri- mete nt and tragically done so biologically. The | t the J 
ment bordering on hysteria. Aliens and Nazis and birth rate there was appallingly low. Scandinavia | interesti 
Communists are to be excluded from WPA rolls; was not expansive and dynamic in a way to influ- with mi 
where citizen workers are available, no indust ence an ever-broadening environment. Needless trying t 
may employ more than one alien for each ten citi- to say, we would not have that middle way in- | that exi 
zens. The bureau of immigration and naturaliza- _ crease by conquest, but rather by cultural energy, Allies a 
tion is shifted from the Department of Labor to — which can exist only in persons—persons Scandi | in Con 
the Department of Justice. Communist distribu- nayia prevented from being born. At the other That is 
tors of pamphlets are beaten up by a crowd in end of the scale, it can be safely asserted that a into pol 
Pekin, Illinois; locally, German businesses are realistic sociology for Scandinavia has to incor-| he says 
boycotted, and people won’t patronize a store porate a continental and a world politics. The | are wil 
because it employs German clerks. ; narrow limits of sovereignty around the Baltic} Germar 
We don’t seem to have learned the most obvious and North Sea guaranteed a physical weakness to organiz 
lesson of all—that revolutionaries are not onl which those states have succumbed, as have also} this, in 
aliens but also citizens. It is not only hypocritical, the impractically small independent units of the thizers, 
it is downright silly to penalize thousands of inno- Lowlands and Central Europe. It appears now | more 1 
cent foreigners when the real damage will most that these small nations—all of them precious with entirely 
likely be done by people born in this country, often values to make great states humble—cannot be | of war 
of parents born here too. But Senator Reynolds’s born again to a safe and fruitful life until they fit | seem b: 
day has come at last. He stands a good chance their individual cultures into an over-all polity | strike 1 
of making law those anti-alien bills to which he has with a strength and effectiveness which the | and op 
devoted such long years of Senatorial energy. League of Nations barely foreshadowed. will h: 
Criticism, however, has its responsibilities. democt 
How are we to deal with our “fifth column’? Defending America via the Allies 
The question is one of principle and one of prac- Rey | War] 
tice. Hitler has shown us how he dealt with it, I T WAS inevitable that there would be an it S 
and it was a very efficient way: by the utter de- creasing attempt to bring some sort of order into ; OAGS 
struction of what we call civil liberties. Is that the confusion of fear, sympathy, | even y 
necessary? One does not, perhaps, have to be Straight indifference and idealism that the : 
quite as efficient as Hitler. But, by definition, one Speakin war has brought to the minds a Facing 
cannot try to root out revolutionary ideas and, P 8 instincts of Americans. We at first Up to 
at the same time, preserve civil liberties. One can were faced with a need for este | the Pr 
try, however, to preserve justice, and remember, mating on a moral and political plane the guilt 
as Mr. Ickes put it, “that, with rare exceptions, within our civilization, the guilt of nations and | still o 
those who have become Americans by choice are _ the responsibility of individuals within nations | quarte 
at least as faithful to the American way of life for bringing on a war which all men know to bea | ported 
as those who are Americans by birth.’ catastrophe. Later we were bound to evaluate the | has al 
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fects of the war in process on the American 
gllectivity. What did the fact that men were 
fghting in Europe mean to us? And now that the 
gar has passed into a state of extreme activity, 
jow that the equilibrium of defense has been 
broken, we have reached a stage where there is 
jitle likelihood that the war will end in a stale- 
mate and an obvious probability that it will end 

the collapse of one of the two European sys- 
ms which are at war. So that it is now the result 
of the war rather than the war’s existence that 
demands evaluation by Americans. 


agn- | We welcome any movement that will tend to 


intensify honest thinking on this subject rather 
than encourage hysterical escapism into the perse- 
ation of aliens and the drilling, fascist like, of 
iildren. As we have said repeatedly, there is a 
case for isolation, there is a case for intervention. 
There is a case for planning to preserve an Amer- 
‘jean way of life, no matter what system prevails 


abroad. But these cases must be stated and the 


| increasing of our armament does not state any one 


of them. William Allen White has founded a 
Committee for Defense of America through Aid 
to the Allies. He says two things that are very 
interesting. The first: ‘““We are doing nothing 
with mirrors. There is no trick in this. We are 
trying to crystallize the overwhelming sentiment 
that exists in America favoring the cause of the 
Allies and to make that sentiment real and vital 
in Congressional and administrative action.” 
That is to say he wishes to transform sentiment 
into policy by legitimate democratic action. And 
he says: ‘“‘We ask no more for ourselves than we 
are willing to grant to those who believe in the 
German way of life. They also may and should 
organize as openly and as honorably as we.” Now 
this, in our mind, applies not only to Nazi sympa- 
thizers, of whom there must be very few, but far 
more urgently to all those Americans whose 
entirely honorable aim is to keep this country out 
of war. For as long as their public utterances 
seem based on sentiment that sentiment often will 
strike us as false. If they will face the problem 
and openly advocate their solution, the count 
will have clear alternate policies from whi 
democratically to choose. 


War Brings Bigger and Bigger Surpluses 


SAGs IN THE commodity markets disclose an 
even worse prospect for American agriculture. 
The war and the related barter 
system are estimated to have cut 


Facing 
our shrinking export market for 


Up to 


the Problem farm products by another third at 
a time when huge surpluses are 

still on hand and good crops expected. One- 
quarter of the wheat and one-half the corn ex- 
parted used to 
absorbed. 


to Germany and the lands she 


0 
as One estimate has it that a half 
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billion dollars in federal funds will be necessa 
to withdraw and store the commodities affected. 
Yet there are a number of things that can be done. 
Perhaps this grave aggravation of the surplus 
roblem may at last succeed in forcing officers of 
arm organizations and Department of Agricul- 
ture leaders to face up to the general unsoundness 
of one crop farming. Dr. Alexander’s recent 
testimony in favor of reform on a familistic pat- 
tern before the Senate Civil Liberties Committee 
is one more indication of the growing interest in 
this idea in the Department me Agriculture, Pro- 
found changes of this type require time; T. J. 
Stamm’s suggestion elsewhere in these pages can- 
not be worked out in a day either. Meanwhile 
there are several immediate remedies. One is a 
more rapid extension of the food and cotton stamp 
plans which have given such promise of successful 
national operation. The latter is very new, but 
the way the relief families in Memphis and Shelb 
County seized the opportunity of getting wor 
shirts, sheets and pillow cases and children’s 
clothes was a fine omen. In the first year, just 
completed, over $10,000,000 worth of free blue 
food stamps were issued in 70 different areas and 
the present rate is $3,000,000 a month. China 
continues to need vast quantities of foodstuffs. 
And, as Herbert Hoover recently pointed out, a 
new system similar to Belgian Relief in the last 
war should be set up for the ravaged peoples of 
Poland, Scandinavia, Holland and Belgium, many 
of whom are refugees in France. The need is 
obvious; the technique for distribution must be 
worked out for the good of all concerned. 


Inter-Faith Conference on Unemployment 


A CONFERENCE is being called in Washing- 
ton for early June which deserves the united atten- 
tion of the whole country. None 
ever noticed in these columns has 
had a more urgent task before it, 
or been called at a more significant 
time. The combined summons for 
delegates from all parts of the country has been 
issued by the social departments of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and two American 
Jewish bodies, the Central Conference of Rabbis 
and the Rabbinical Assembly. This summons 
states clearly, and in grave and realistic terms that 
compel assent, that the first problem before the 
country is the social and individual problem of 
unemployment; and that there is particular danger 
now that the nation, having failed to grapple with 
this problem successfully, “may be tempted to 
divert attention to a war psychology and arma- 
ment economics.” Therefore the three leading 
faiths propose to study causes and possible reme- 
dies at once, “to avoid the danger of becoming 
involved in partisan politics” following the polit- 
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ical conventions, and also to be able to present 
findings for those conventions to ponder. 

How timely this theme, how well justified the 
misgivings expressed, is at once evident. Even if 
conditions were stable and security and well-being 
widely diffused, the national defense scheme now 
shaping would threaten the economic balance, by 
diversion of labor to non-fruitful works, and by 
sharp increase of production eventually to be fol- 
lowed, of necessity, by sharp decrease. The actual 
situation adds to these hazards the much greater 
one, that leaders and people alike will irresistibly 
feel rearmament to be a magical deliverance from 
the besetting economic ills thus far found incur- 
able. It has been agreed that the nation must 
rearm, and this will of course produce many new 
jobs; but to treat this as a permanent dependency 
would be disastrous. What the country must have, 
to be saved socially and economically, is economic 
roots deeply and securely planted in normal, per- 
manent, productive employment. If defense works 
are treated as anything but a temporary interrup- 
tion, the final result will be chaos and misery be- 
yond our present power-to imagine. The con- 
ference proposes ‘“‘to emphasize the ethical issues 
and moral consequences of unemployment .. .; 
to impress upon members of religious bodies, on 
employers, labor, farmers and consumers, and on 
all political parties, their inescapable responsibility 
for dealing more adequately with the problem ...; 
to study various specific proposed remedies and to 
offer such proposals for further study by the vari- 
ous religious bodies.’”’ Most important of all, it 
will call upon the nation “to form a ‘united will 
to abolish unemployment.’”’ Every citizen must 
speed this purpose—every member of Church or 
Synagogue pray for its realization—if the country 
is not to meet worse evils than any of those that 
rearming can dispel. 


The Legion of Mother-Marksmen 


Ir WORSE comes to worst over here, and Ger- 
man parachutists begin to land, we wonder 
whether it will be necessary for 
the mothers of the country to beat 
them off. That is what the Na- 
tional League of Mothers of 
America evidently thinks, for it is 
enthusiastically drilling for that very purpose, and 
it reports a steady increment of volunteers. We 
will not pause to secure an expert military opinion 
upon the feasibility of penetrating, or even seri- 
ously damaging, so large a country by this par- 
ticular means of invasion. And with every photo- 
wire sending over new pictures of dead and 
wounded civilians, we will not of course say that 
a German army of invasion would not kill non- 
combatants. But, as a purely practical considera- 
tion, we would urge that it would probably not 
kill so many women unarmed as it would if women 
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were known to be gunning for it. So much for th 
practical aspect. What we really object to ig th 
impulse deliberately to enlist women as killen 
They may have to kill, on occasion, and may be 
come true heroines thereby—it is not a question, 
of its being morally wrong for them to do so, By 
Christian civilization has a deep and sound rx. 
luctance for taking them for granted as soldier 
This is because they represent life more dire 
and more actually than men do. It is also becauy 
they take their mortal risk for society in anothe, 
way. 


Red Cap Porters Get Regular Wages 


ITH THE announcement in the press that 

the traveling public is to pay a fixed charge of, 
ten cents a bag for luggage carried 

St. Louis by red caps in the New York Penp. 
Better Than sylvania and Grand Central Sty. 
Cincinnati tions, men who were techni 


trespassers have at last won ree 
nition as regular employees. Curiously enough, 
the first red caps at the Grand Central received 
regular wages for their useful services from the 
railroad 50 years ago, but except for the West 
Coast these men have been dependent for years 
solely on the sense of justice and largesse of ind: 
vidual, often highly individualistic, travelers. It 
was no coincidence that most of those whose livel: 
hood had such a precarious base were Negroes, 
An October, 1938, ruling of the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission gave the red cap regular em- 
loyee status and the United Transport Service 
ployees of America has instituted more than 
40 lawsuits in various federal courts to recovet 
double pay for the redcaps affected since then 
In Chicago, where Negroes have been displaced, 
the men in one station are finding that they aver 
age less than they did from tips before the Cin 
cinnati wage plan went into effect. Some of them 
suspect that the railroads are so anxious to be rid 
of this new responsibility that they are making 
the new system compare 
red caps themselves will seek a return to the ol 
system. Under the Cincinnati plan, the one i 
force nearly everywhere, the men get 30 cents al 
hour plus tips over the 10-cent charge per bag. 
The two other dime-a-bag plans give the red capa 
better livelihood. After a small deduction for 
administration expenses, the St. Louis plan splits 
whatever remains above wage costs with the em 
ployee. The North Western plan does the samt 
thing without any deduction at all; it is e 
to bring daily earnings up to $4 plus tips. Now 
that the red cap has achieved employee status and 
the railroads forced to accept this responsibility, 
it is to be devoutly hoped that the Negro will not 
be shunted out of his hard-won recognition. 
the railroads should adopt a plan which is found 
to secure him a decent wage. 
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Daemon of the North 


the sea-moan of the wintering wind 


fe comes from the North borne on wings of death— 
The heavens are darkened 

ind nobly he stands 

In an intellectual blackout. 

He is streamlined with unexploded bombshells 

for new fields of Flanders. 

The Daemon has come. 


You can look the other way 

But the Daemon is here to wake us up. 

let us not be foolish virgins 

Holding truth coiled rusty in a placid hand— 
Let us not repose on the cushion of God’s truth 


enough, 

received 
from the 
he West 
for years 
e of indi. 


like kittens asleep 

Nor vainly think we can preserve the truth in banks. 
Only by lavish spending is truth propagated. 

Hidden under protective darkness 

We cannot conserve cherished possessions 

But must stand naked 


elers. It 
liveli. 
Negroes, 
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isplaced, 


In the whole light of truth. 
Politics are out 
The Daemon means final business. 


The swan-song of the mourning mind 
Touches the pale vacancies of the stars— 
And in an unAmerican twilight 

Falls the last leaf of the tree 

The sparrow to the earth 

And the soul is locked 


*t Within its own Gethsemane. 


Well, what do you want? 
Life-negator, world-conqueror, 
Would you have power? 


| The security of the beating heart 


That momentarily stops? 
Would you grasp the imagined universe 
Sprung from the mind of God 


‘| That ceases with the Word? 


Would you constrict the mind of man 
To the feeble gesture of the Nietzschean master race? 


In placing the fear of death upon the peoples 

Do not forget that man is old in facing death. 

In goosestepping your legions 

To a question mark and a Godless heaven 

Are you quite sure you have not forgotten something? 
Do you clothe the defection of evil with the illusion 
of time 
And think you have blanketed the eternal presence? 


Discussions The War 


Although your machinery is still limited in scope, 
Let us suppose you can blast a star 

Or torpedo the sun. 

But are you so sure that you can kill a man? 
Does your Weltanschauung include 

The obdurate certitude of the martyr 

The patience of the Lord? 

Though you place the human intelligence 

Under the spiritual direction of the secret police 
Have you any reason to think. 

That you can kill reality by the firing squad? 


Why not look backwards into the present? 
The Lord comes not with a Wagnerian opera 
And a legion of angels. 

But hands us dimensionless understanding, 
Gives integrity of poignant simplicity 

To manifold intelligence. 

In sacrament of flesh and blood 

Infinite reality streams to us. 

The flesh of the Lord is good food. 


But 
I forget that Mahomet is a vegetarian 
Preferring the bones of men to flesh-meat. 


And 
You forget that an oak tree 
Will be green three generations after you are dead. 


You have darkened the heavens 
And if you fall, you are going to take the world with oe 
It is no joke for finite beings. 
The refrigerated anger of modern war 
Weighs down the soul with tedium. 
No one creases diplomatic trousers 
To scoop up the dark earth like an honest pagan 
Reaching the soil heavy with the miracle of life 
to the nostrils. 
No Agamemnon kisses the Argive land. 
The battle-field is strongly disinfected 
With organization 
And the soldier with ideology. gh 
It would be anarchism to mingle in mind 
Wheat fields with the tombs of his ancestors. 


The icy touch of your black fingers 
Leaves humanity ashes. 

From the desperate defeat of the womb 
A mourning cry arises over the earth. 
Fill your ears with it. 


Look from your height 
Upon broken man bearing the shaft of wood 
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Not made with hands 

Old with suffering. 

Are you sure you have not forgotten something? 
J. Grace. 


Application for a Loan 


The cost of the present wars to all belligerents is esti- 
mated at more than one hundred million dollars per 
day.—Newspaper filler. 

Scrutinizers of specifications, 

Approvers of orders, 

Signers of checks, 

Holders of the national purse strings 

(The newsmen call you), 

Whoever you are, you'll think I’m silly 

When I say I would like to negotiate a loan. 

I hereby put the buzz on you 

For just one hour’s worth. 

Your gasps are audible 

Even above the guns’ roar, 

But don’t refuse me, gentlemen, 

Before you hear my proposition. 

Collateral ? 

Nothing to call a cabinet meeting about 

Or peer at through your bi-focals. 

All I have of liquid capital 

Or assets yet unfrozen 

Are open to inspection with a stethoscope. 

Admitting that the risk may seem too great, 

Intangible as this security appears, 

Might I remind you, gentlemen, 

That your positions are no less vague to me? 

By dealing with you 

I'll be risking something too. 

But really you know 

You haven’t a thing to fear. 

Let’s suppose I did the obvious: 

Throw it all about with no restraint, 

(And I confess that is my whole design) 

So what? So what do you lose? 

It isn’t your money, strictly speaking, anyhow, 


And you could always do a bit of juggling with the books. 


Who would ever ask about 

A nickel boost on each automatic rifle, 

A penny or so on every clip of cartridges? 

In a week accounts would all be balancing again. 


What do I want with all that dough? I’m glad you ask. 


First, I’d like to emphasize 

That nothing in my plans can offer competition 

To your own farflung enterprise. 

Our separate ventures will not 

Muscle in upon the other’s territory. 

For every battleship you buy, I’ll buy a violin. 
Dreadnought for Stradivarius I’ll match you 

And send each one to waiting trembling fingers. 
Each time you buy a new pursuit or bombing plane 
I'll buy the window of another pastry shop, and gently, 
(Being careful for the flattened noses of the children) 
Lift it out to let them reach as well as look. 
Whatever sum you allocate for tanks 
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I'll set aside for Shetland ponies, 
Complete with cart and saddle 
For all small boys, good or bad, 


First come, first served. of noise 
And give me your expense report on submarines; choose 
My list of dew-eyed maidens pining for an ermine nei 
Is lengthy and my promises quite overdue. "ye may 
If from this fund there’s not enough that “w 
To clothe the less fastidious pot, aft 
Whose wants are mundane and acute, 

The budget for all light artillery 

Will no doubt meet the deficit. fers in 0 
Please itemize the infantry our hist 
And list its cost per hour black p: 
As under weapons, bullets, bandages, steel’s f 
To simplify the making of a corresponding roll a Thin: 
As under lollypops, baseball mitts, and mama dolls, to mov 
Whatever’s left can go for odds and ends against 
Like art museums, ice cream cones, 

Disney shorts, scholarships, and hospitals, Cities fall 
Not to mention several million roses Say M: 
For lean young swains in reinforcing pleas of love, for the 
This is how I plan to spend it, gentlemen, may be 
And I can see your frowns, but don’t be short with me} Then 
Let’s say you finally agree to lend this trifle; shining 
It should be clear how you will benefit: was m: 
If you give me the needful for an hour’s war, than fc 
Would not that mean no fighting for an hour? and the 
Think of the greater efficiency, the heightened morale | dying | 
Of weary watchers on the battlements yet Mz 


Refreshed for vigilance and further strife 
By sixty minutes of no alarms, excursions. 


A. Bournow. 


Hypothesis 


Since jealousy can burn unnamed in me or you, 
and guilt’s own agony seem innocent, 
idleness, though loathed, be clung to, 
yet all explode together in some wide event; 
perhaps, then, Man, like a man profound, 
hiding even in Man’s own soul ever further, 
has condemned an enemy, now broods premeditated 

murder. 


Yes, we buy war’s sight and sound so much a reel, 
see men like us achieve a legendary ruin, 
watch thrumming planes blast hateful streets 
in godforsaken factory towns, quite like our own— 
and sigh and force our tears, condemning war. 


“‘War’s too horrible! (I’ll pay cash to see some more.)"}: 


Let us then as bravely use the screen 
to disapprove of things obscene 
by showing clear in drama just how wicked, 
and like those who war on war by showing war, 
prove lust’s huge adverse vote in every paid-for ticket 


If Man, as man, as you and I, is devious, 
of what he urges doing the reverse, 
Then while Man praises swift action as a duty, 
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he may yet long for Slowness and Old Distance, 

progenitors of Solitude, of Beauty. .. . 

He may, then, in deep disgust of idleness, 

' of noise, want quiet labor, 

ines; choose not his black competitor but some human 

ermine ol neighbor. 

He may, I mean to say, prepare this war 

that “will end his civilization” —his present way of life, 

ot, after all, because deep down he would prolong his 
present way of life. 


ber in our city we feed all present strength, 

our history, to the building of a Thing, 

black prince of precise repetition, 

steel’s flower, old fiend man-lives-by-bread-alone, 
oll a Thing of all dead geometric things, 


| dolls, to move on wheels and wings and keels 
against the thing you’re building over there. . . . 
Cities fall. The City falls. For man say Man. 
Say Man makes war—on whom, then? 
F love, for the conflict seen as that of men and men 


may be their collaboration, after all. 
rt with m} Then this air-bourne bomb, for one, 
shining, new, so “functional,” so fit, 
was made less for babes and mothers 
than for the machine that mothered it: 
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green silence waits beside some final pattern, 
some ultimate and only bomb or gun, 
smashed to fragments and oblivion, 
NorMan Matson. 


Cold Harvest 


I understand the heartbreak of the wind; 
The bitterness of snow against the plow; 
The slow receding stars; the iron ice 
That traps the living waters in a vise. 
I understand the winter now 

That spring is here and peace 

Has withered on the bough 

Under the smelted sun of war. 

With others of my kind 

I dreamed of brave new worlds. 

But I am young no more. 


The verdure of our dreams is sere. 
The furrow that we stride 

Will know no seed. 

The binder that we guide will bind 
The whirlwind, not the sheaves. 

Cold harvest without grain or leaves. 
This is reality. 

This is the world to be; 

A world of war. 


| and though men by millions know despair, I never knew the winter of the mind 
| morale | dying beneath broken wheels and walls, Before. 
yet Man may know a day in some last wasteland where Frances Tayior PATTERson. 
s he Fi 
DURDOW. 
It's Up to the Farmer 
1, 
Can the farmer build up his domestic market by 
using his consuming power as a bargaining element? 
: By Thomas J. Stamm 
— NE NIGHT, not many weeks ago, as I __If I walk a few feet to the north side of the build- 
() turned up an alley leading to the garage, __ ing, I can see only the same devasted sections for 
od the headlights of the car flashed full on square after square. 
'  Ithe depressing sight of a human being bent over __—- The overwhelming majority of the people who 
agarbage can in search of something to eat. live in the slums do so not from preference, but 
About this same time, a friend of mine came from necessity. And in all probability their food 


to me with the melancholy story of a group of 

» more,)"|small boys he had seen the evening before digging 

inthe refuse bins of Chicago’s Grant Park for the 

castaway food of departed and more fortunate 
picnickers, é 

From where I am sitting writing this, my win- 

rit, dow looks south over solid city blocks of slums: 

or ticketl|@mshackle huts and cottages that no human being 

thould be forced to live in. If I lean my head out 

the window and look east and west, I can see, 

"cept for several squares improved by a govern- 

ment housing project, only the same blighted areas. 


is perforce and at best about the same as their 
dwellings. Every time I think of these people who 
must continually skimp and scrape on their own 
and their children’s diet, I think of (in addition 
to their silent suffering) what it would mean to the 
surplus-ridden farmer if they could only buy 
enough and decent food. 

Add to these who must live in the slums those 
millions of other families who must live on sub- 
marginal and marginal diets, and still millions 
more who never feel reasonably free to buy and 
eat what they reasonably want! 
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Iu 1929, the high-point of our prosperity, there 
were 6 million families (not individuals), about 
21 percent of the population of the United States, 
trying to make ends meet on $1,000 a year or less. 
Another 6 million families were trying to get 
along on $1,000 to $1,500 a year. With prices of 
non-farm products at the 1929 level, these incomes 
hardly made sufficient money available to pay for 
what the farmer had to sell. Today, after ten 
years of depression and unemployment, conditions 
are far worse: incomes are lower and the number 
of people affected is greater. 

Undoubtedly if these people in the lower income 
brackets had wages sufficient to provide a decent 
standard of living, one of the first things they 
would improve is their food. Of course some few 
ill-balanced individuals put a second-hand jallopy 
ahead of proper nourishment for their children 
and themselves, but most people are sensible and 
—- and would take care of the necessary things 

rst. 

But in the matter of providing better food we 
need not rely solely on our theoretical trust in 
human nature. The following are asserted to be 
fair averages: 


i Families having annual incomes of 
$500-$600 spend $265 a year for food 
$600-$900 spend $310 a year for food 
$900-$1200 spend $400 a year for food 
$1200-$1500 spend $485 a year for food 
$1500-$1800 spend $540 a year for food 
$1800-$2100 spend $600 a year for food 
»  $2100-$2400 spend $690 a year for food 
*< $2400-$2700 spend $750 a year for food 
$2700-$3000 spend $825 a year for food 
$3000 spend $1000 a year for food 


David Cushman Coyle, in his ‘Roads to a New 
America,” agrees that the solution of the farm 
problem lies in higher wages for the vastly under- 
paid city workers. He says that when we achieve 
a real system of income distribution that will sup- 
port business so that there are plenty of jobs, most 
of the problem of farm surplus will disappear. 


Upping farm sales 


It is interesting to estimate how farm sales 
would mount if now underpaid workers received 
a living wage. Let us be conservative and say that 
the 12 million underpaid families of 1929 (a much 
larger number today, be it remembered) would 
each consume three extra loaves of bread per week 
and three cakes for dessert. Let us say that a 
bushel of wheat is required for the flour necessary 
to make these for one month. This would mean, 
allowing a little leeway, ten extra bushels of flour 

r underpaid family per year, or some 120 mil- 
lion bushels. Not an insignificant increase in the 
market! 


Undoubtedly similar increased buying would 


June a 


occur in meats, vegetables, fruits, and even jas tt 
cotton, for what woman would be content w; 
two housedresses if she could afford three? | 
nothing of those millions of women and girls 
now have not even one or two presentable dr 
It is a fact, then, that there is potentia 
greatly expanded market for farm products 
here at home, if only the wage earners, the la 
part of the population, had enough money to 
the food they want and need. Undoubtedly hep 
is the most promising market for food, one |g 


lly 


enough to absorb perhaps all the products of sy marke 
farm, if we would only turn our attention to 4 tact’ 
veloping it. penny 


The problem of enlarging the farmer’s marke| es Te 
then, resolves itself into getting for the city ang wage 
town wage earners a wage which would enah 
them to live decently, which means buying mo 
and better food than they can today. But how Wh 
the farmer, dwelling, as he does, away from 
city, not being an employer of these men or a stock! cockec 
holder in the companies in question, how can fy In the 
help the wage earner to get a living wage? from 

Here is one way. First, the approximate amount} i 
of a living wage should be determined. In 19% 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics con 
piled a health and decency budget for the averag 
family. To buy the items on this list, gener: 
conceded to be on the lean side, requires abou 
$2,000 a year in the large northern cities of th 


n 
doubl 
maine 
be ra 
living 


United States. Perhaps slightly less could be coy as clo 
sidered a living wage in small towns and in th many, 
South.. We should, however, beware of the loog wage 
talk about the low cost of living in the South} havet 
According to the National Industrial Conferenq salari 
Board (employers’ research agency), “. . . they to sto 
is only a moderate difference, 2.3 percent, in living emple 
costs between the South and the Middle West.”| produ 
According to the New York and New Jeng [fac 
Department of Labor, a living wage for a womaj ing pi 
averages in the vicinity of $1,100. 
Now to get back to how the farmer canh 
the city worker get a living wage. There are m Th 
companies supported in whole or in part by fam) °™mp 
ers, companies which often are paying enormoq ‘hat t 
salaries and juicy bonuses to executives, fat dij ' Pr¢ 
dends to stockholders and the most meagre wagt for a 
to the farmer’s biggest group of customers decen 
workers. Farmers are buying tractors, farmim 
plements, automobiles, hardware, lumber frog 
companies that are seriously restricting the fam Work 
er’s market, for these companies can, but wot} *¥&¢ 
pay their workers a decent wage. Farmersaj 
patronizing stores, mail-order houses and mo this is 
companies which are underpaying workers ¥ oh 
they over-pay executives and stockholders. Int _ 
reat State of Pennsylvania, since the depressi it 
it was found that women were working for as +e 
Conference Board Service Letter, 1/27/38, as quoted? to stc 


Labor Notes, Vol. 6, No. 5. 
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jaethree cents an hour and sometimes less. Is it 
— a wonder that millions of families cannot eat 
ree? | gq decently, that the farmer cannot sell his products, 
1 girls wh) that 28 4 consequence the bottom drops out of 
sle dr ees? Yet the farmer encouraged these starva- 
tentially | tion wages by buying from unfair employers. Of 
ducts 2,4 course he did not do this knowingly, but he helped 


contract farm markets none the less certainly for 
ji his doing it unknowingly. 

It follows that the farmer can help the city 
one lap worker get a living wage and thus enlarge his own 
ucts of tt market (1) by buying only such products, from 
tion to ¢| tractors and combines and automobiles to ten- 

penny nails, as are made in plants where all work- 
rs marke] efs receive a living wage, or as close to a living 
1e city ang wage 4s the business permits, and (2) by buying 
uld enabj; oly at stores where all workers receive similar 
ying Wages. 
ut how While the farmer is getting higher wages for 
’ from th! his best customers, he must keep the other eye 
or a stock cocked on the prices of products made in the city. 
ow can fy Inthe past, all too frequently the good expected 
ge? from wage increases has been nullified by price 
ite amount] increases which the greedy employer has set in 
order to maintain enormous profits. A man can 
istics com bry no more with $2,000 a year if prices are 
| doubled than he could with $1,000 if prices re- 
generally mained at the old level. Hence prices should not 
ires abo be raised. If an employer cannot pay the full 
ties of thy living wage without raising prices, he should pay 
ild be co as close as he can, keeping prices the same. That 
and in tht many, many employers can pay closer to a living 
* the loo wage than they are doing at present, and yet not 
the South} have to raise prices, is apparent from the excessive 
‘onferenq salaries and bonuses of executives and dividends 
'. .. they to stockholders. All that anyone, farmer or city 
t, in livigg employer, has a right to ask is a fair price for his 
e West." product, and fair prices exclude excessive profits. 


ew Jers Ifa company or store insists on setting profiteer- 
-a womal ing prices, the farmer can do his buying elsewhere. 

are maj Lhis may seem like a too simple solution to a 
t by fam) complex problem. Yet it should be remembered 
enormog that this plan of trading only with fair employers 
, fat dig ' Proposed only as a help and not as a panacea 
gre wag for all our ills. It should be remembered that 
ners decent movies were got by this same means— 
farm ij *@ying away from the dirty shows; that, though 


gj Sweatshop employers may discharge or lock out 
the fam Workers who demand an increase over their $16 
ut won) # Week wages, this same sweatshop is powerless if 
-mers aj We take our trade to the decent employer; that 
nd mort ‘his is one of the most direct and powerful means, 


‘ers wh) 4Md one of the few means, of getting a Ate | wage 
-s. Inth Which is at the disposal of all people. Indeed 
epressi at other means can we directly use to increase 
‘or as *he farm: market? 


This is not a boycott movement telling people 
quote! # to stop buying. That would only further restrict 
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the farm market. It is rather a positive move- 
ment to stimulate buying by getting people to 
patronize only those who pay their workers fairly, 
so that the workers—the eat consumers in the 
nation, be it repeated—can in turn buy more. 


To be most effective this plan should be carried 
out by group action. Farmers should urge the 
national farm organizations to make it part of 
their platforms and to push it vigorously. Farm 
magazines which are really meant to benefit the 
farmers should be induced to further the plan. 
Of course magazines bent mainly on exploiting the 
farmer to obtain advertising would hardly be 
interested. 

Church and local farm organizations should 
also be urged to push this plan, despite all opposi- 
tion from sweatshops. All the churches have en- 
dorsed the idea of social justice and should wel- 
come a practical means to attain it and not be 
content with talk. 

The national farm organizations might work 
in this way: Put forth clearly and forcefully the 
reasons for buving only from fair employers (the 
misery of the underpaid and the wrongness of 
underpaying might be added to the economic argu- 
ment of enlarging the farm market). Then print 
a list of those employers or companies whose 
goods are nationally or widely sold to farmers 
and who are fair regarding wages and prices. The 
local farm clubs and churches can intensify the 
work of the larger organization by publicity and 
discussions, and supply information on local em- 
ployers and companies. Companies which failed 
to come up to standard would be denied a place on 
the white list. 

In making our lists we can find much help in 
Consumers Union Reports, which, besides stating 
the value of products in relation to price, describe 
the treatment accorded to workers. 


Cooperative buying by farmers, which has 
already attained some proportions, simplifies the 
problem of picking out the fair employers, for 
done once it serves for all the members of the 

oup. 

The union label on all goods and union organi- 
zation in mines, factories and stores is an indica- 
tion that the workers are being dealt with fairly, 
but not a final proof. Of course there is much 
horrific propaganda about the rackets in unionism, 
propaganda often spread by anti-labor, capitalistic 
newspapers. No student of labor problems be- 
lieves all these old wives’ tales. The simple solu- 
tion is to patronize no one who is unjust, and that 
includes lying newspapers as well as racketeering 
unions. 

This difficulty is sure to be mentioned when- 
ever our plan is discussed: All will not cooperate, 
so what is the use of starting? Of course 100 per- 
cent cooperation would be the most effective, but 
it is not necessary for success. All that is neces- 


a 

. 
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sary is to shift to fair employers the top 10 or 15 


percent, which represents the profits of sweat- 


shops. Even less than this will scare any sweatshop 
employer into paying a living wage. The Legion 
of Decency achieved success, not by convincing 
everyone to stay away from dirty movies, but by 
getting those to stay away whose presence meant 
the ainenes between losses and profits to theatres 
and producers. 

This, then, is a method of enlarging the farm- 
er’s market, a method which practically every 
farmer can use. A movement of this same kind 
is being started in the cities under the name 
‘Legion of Justice,” in order to procure for the 
wage earners work and a decent livelihood. To- 
gether farmers and city workers can help each 
other attain security and a decent return for their 
labor. 


‘Who wishes an end wishes the means to attain 
that end” is an old proverb. If the farmer wishes 
enlarged markets, he must wish the means to en- 


large his markets. Here is an effective means. 
othing is said or implied in this article against 


any other method of helping the farmer. Along 


with the plan outlined here, he is free to use any 
other method, private, group, or governmental 
that he sees fit. The value of enlarging the mar- 
ket by our own efforts, however, is too great to be 
neglected. 

The solution of the farm problem is largely up 
to the farmer. When he buys from sweatshops, 


he harms himself. 


€F Reviews 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


On Taking Up the Sword, I 


IVE HUNDRED “leading American scientists,” as 
they are described by the newspapers who published 
their words, recently signed a petition to President Roose- 
velt urging that the United States remain at peace, because, 
they said, “the futility of war is especially clear to scientists, 
for war, as a method of solving human problems, is out of 
harmony with the rational spirit and objective methods 
of science.” 

Not long before the five hundred “leaders of science” 
issued their manifesto, accompanied by illuminating per- 
sonal commentaries by individual signers of the joint peti- 
tion, forty-nine Protestant clergymen of several denomina- 
tions and many of the States of the nation issued a joint 
declaration totally opposing war and committing them- 
selves to the resolution that they will “have no part in 
any war”—which, obviously, if words can make clear their 
intention, must mean that even if their own country was 
invaded they would neither approve nor in any way assist 
their government and its armed forces if the government 
attempted to resist the invaders by force. 


June 7, 1949 


In addition to these leaders of science and of organized 
religion who have thus placed themselves on record a 
advocates of pacifism as a national policy, there are, as we 
all know, a number of religious societies whose members 
are bound by their adherence to the dogmas of the creeds 
accepted by them never to take up arms even in defense 
of the nation of which they are citizens. Some of thes 
groups would aid the nation, or the peoples of othe 
nations, in time of war—as the Quakers would, and nobly 
do—through various forms of philanthropic service 
Others—for example, the members of such sects 4s 
Johovah’s Witnesses—commit their followers to passive 
resistance against participation in war work directly o 
indirectly. Furthermore, we have among our population 
a large number of peace-at-any-price societies and indj- 
viduals working in the interests of absolute, integral 
pacifism. What is more, there must be added to the egl- 
lective influence of the associated leaders of science and 
the leaders of pacifist religious groups and the varioys 
peace-at-any-price organizations a huge mass of American 
men and women who are inclined, or already committed, 
to acceptance of the belief that war is always futile. Many 
of them are veterans of the first World War, disappointed 
by the results then attained. Others are young people 
naturally and reasonably desirous to escape being killed, 
mutilated, retarded or utterly ruined in their normal 
peace-time careers and hopes by being hurled into war, 
who eagerly, if hastily, adopt the idea that war essentially 
is what the scientists declared it to be: namely, totally 
futile; and, therefore, while most of them unquestionably 


- would aid our government actively or passively in case 


this country was attacked by foreign foes, they are firmly, 
perhaps unalterably, opposed not only to the participation 
of our nation in the war now raging in Europe and Asia, 
but in large numbers they are antagonistic to any measures 
supposed to be “short of war” which our government, ot 
any of our citizens individually or collectively, have taken, 
or may propose to take, to aid the Allied nations against 
Germany, or the Chinese or Dutch against the Japanese 
in Asia. 

Against the views expressed by the five hundred “leaders 
of science,” groups of other scientists, and individual scien- 
tists, have spoken out; not, certainly, praising or glorifying 
war as a desirable instrument of national or cultural or 
religious purposes, but most decidedly objecting to the 
total condemnation of war as being in all circumstances 
morally wrong and politically futile. So, too, against the 
total pacifism of the Protestant clergymen who issued the 
manifesto alluded to above, many other clergymen, both 
Protestant and Catholic, have strongly reacted. 

Meanwhile to the leaders and agents of the govern 
ments of Russia, Germany, Italy and Japan, and to theit 
paid and unpaid organizations and voluntary servants now 
actively at work in our midst, all these facts are highly 
welcome, supremely valuable. Communist Russia and 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and the pagan imperialist 
Japan long ago totally suppressed the controversy now 
raging in and threatening to shatter the spiritual and 
even the physical unity of this nation. Pacifism in Russia, 
Germany, Italy and Japan is treason punishable with 
death. But in Russia, Germany, Italy and Japan pacifism 
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for the rest of the world is rejoicingly hailed and fed and 
wpplied with funds for its propagation, and is pointed to 
ss proof of the degradation of democracy and the degenera- 
tion of democratic peoples. In short, pacifism is used as 
one of the surest and most deadly of all the weapons in 
the wars which the totalitarians are waging to win and 
hold the mastership of all the world. 

Now it is, or it should be, obvious to all Americans 
who reason justly that pacifism, in its pure, integral essence, 
or in its many modified programs, is not proved to be 
wrong merely because it is outlawed in the totalitarian 
tyrannies and slave-states. But equally should it be obvi- 
ous that because pacifism is condemned by the totalitarians, 
itis not thereby proved to be the true doctrine that should 
be embraced by all democratic, or self-governing, nations 
striving to live a free, democratic existence. 

Regardless of its standing elsewhere, therefore, it 
remains among the supreme issues—in one aspect of this 
complicated crisis now facing our nation, it is practically 
the supreme issue of all issues—now confronting a be- 
wildered people: our own people, the people of these 
United States. And it must be faced and settled. 

It may be said that it is now merely an academic issue— 
that the unanimous determination of our national leaders 
of both the political parties and of our military and naval 
commanders in rushing our defense measures forward is 
backed by the vast majority of our people. The pacifists 
and the near-pacifists have been completely ignored and 
repudiated on that most vital point. 

That is quite true. But another question remains—the 
question more closely pressing upon our minds and souls 
than the question of whether, if ever, or when, soon or in 
some hypothetical tomorrow, we may be attacked from 
Europe or Asia, directly, or through Latin America or 
Canada and the West Indian islands now held by Holland, 
England or France, in case the Allied nations are defeated. 
Yes, another question remains: the question as to whether 
or not we of this nation should or should not without 
delay or circumlocution of thought, word or deed enter 
the war on the side of the Allies; or at least aid the Allies 
in every way possible short of immediate physical steps. 

That question cannot be reasonably settled in our own 
minds without reference to the more abstract question of 
pacifism itself—whether war is absolutely futile, as the 
five hundred scientists assert, and morally always evil, as 
the religious pacifists say. It seems to be among the most 
Pressing social duties to take up and settle this funda- 
mental question. To the discussion of this most momen- 
tous of all apparent national problems this article and one 
or two others to follow are addressed. 


Communications 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
O the Editors: Congraulations on Michael Wil- 
liams’s very stimulating and most happily expressed 
remarks on Noel’s Arcadia in your issue of today (May 
10). It is a great pity that modern authors play up the 
moral lapses of those great Californians, Ambrose Bierce, 
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Jack London and George Sterling. Yet I cannot agree 
with Mr. Williams when he states that these men prob- 
ably killed themselves. True, they may have talked about 
suicide in an academic and theoretical fashion, but they all 
had too much interest in life and joy in living to be guilty 
of a voluntary, premature going hence. I knew them all 
and I speak from absolute conviction. 


Cyrit CLEMENS. 


SAROYAN ON ART AND WEALTH 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
O the Editors: Since when is it wrong to refuse the 
condescending patronage of the rich? When Wil- 
liam Saroyan turned down the Pulitzer Prize for the 
reasons given, any intelligent Catholic should rejoice at 
the emergence of such a rare and ancient independence. 
The Catholic above all should be most jealous to guard 
the integrity of the artist and the art-form from such a 
subtle heresy. But the bourgeois spirit (or miasma) must 
be stronger in the East. A host of quotations springs to 
mind, but you must recall them too. Get out your Eric 
Gill, Father Virgil Michel and Berdyaev, and anyone else 
who damned the bourgeois mentality. It seems a bit 
curious that when you hold up examples to Saroyan, you 
skip quickly the thousand-year stretch from decadent Rome 
to decadent England. Poverty, even detachment from 

honest wealth are worth something. Rev. V. J. Hops. 


NO FIFTH COLUMN 

Washington, D. C. 
O the Editors: Since behind any white face may, in 
these days, lurk the treachery of the fifth column, 
openly and secretly built up among us, may I suggest that 
from now on military objectives and any other points vital 
to the safety of America be guarded by American Negroes, 
There has never been a traitor among us. It is true 
that communists, the first and only anti-American group 
to break our ranks, have, by offers of the equality gen- 
erally denied us in this white man’s country, inveigled the 
less sanely balanced among us to accept their subversive 
doctrine; but there are still in every community American 


. Negroes whose integrity cannot be doubted. These men 


and women, as did others of our race in Revolutionary 
days and during the World War, stand ready to offer 
to our country, now threatened by foes within as well 
as without, an unquestioned loyalty. 

Let us hope that America will lift her veil of prejudice 
for a clear, unclouded vision, in these critical times, of 
her own best interests. CHARLOTTE ATWOop. 


CONFUSIONS ABOUT THE WAR 
San Francisco, Cal. 


oe. the Editors: For those of us who see little dis- 
tinction between the “causes” and “ends” of the 


various combatants in the European war Monsignor™ 


Ryan (THe ComMonweEAL, March 22) leaves no ground 
upon which to stand. We must unreservedly commit our- 
selves to the cause of the Allies. I have a conscience. It is 
as informed as the average literate layman’s. And, in 
spite of his anathemas, I still demur. 
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An adequate answer would require an article as lengthy 
as was his. I will content myself with what appear to me 
a few apt considerations. In an ideal society, in the Chris- 
tian concept, all crime is a sin. Human nature is body- 
mind. There is no morality that excludes that concept. Our 
sins, personal or the state’s, whose, latter, rest with those 
in government in whom lies the responsibility for the 
common welfare, are mediated through the physical (body- 
senses) complement oi :.1tures. And, though the state 
has no authority to penalize the sinner, it has the duty of 
punishing the criminal, which, in effect, is a temporal pun- 
ishment for the sin. No despot may presume to be the 
scourge of God, but since there are sins of society which 
cry to heaven for vengeance—defrauding the laborer of 
his wages is one of them—and society is not punishable in 
eternity, retribution must be levied in time. Causes and 
effects are cumulative and inseparable in their sequence 
in the absence of adequate amends for past grievances. 
We cannot separate the straw from the load that made it 
too heavy for the camel to bear. And it is not within the 
province of anyone to say when or how the penalties are 
to be exacted. War is a method by which partial adjust- 
ments are made—adjustments which lie apart from the 
motives of its prosecutors. Whatever else is coming out 
of this war, the smugness of the secularist mind is being 
wholly undermined. The cant of respectability is giving 
way to the code of rectitude. 

None of us knows the “end” of the Allies, or of Hitler 
for that matter. And we have ample reason to doubt that 
the invasion of Poland was the immediate and adequate 
cause. Its invasion, independently of its destruction, and 
its importance in the framework of Europe as a Chris- 
tian society—a bastion against the infidel—we may be 
sure, plays no part in the mind of the Government of 
Britain, which is not Christian as Poland is Christian, 
nor of that of Freemasonry which is the Government of 
France. 


“By their fruits you shall know them” is the Christian’s 
measuring rod. Only in so far as the official verbal com- 
mitments of Britain and France. square with past efforts 
at peaceable adjustments of their own iniquitous policies 
are they to be credited. Only under threats have retrench- 
ments been made. 


It is my firm conviction that our heart-felt sympathy 
for the oppressed is not possessed of creditable insight. 
If statistics mean anything, Christianity has suffered less 
at the hands of an outspoken and recurring Prussianism 
in Europe than it has as a result of a continuing Chester- 
fieldian “decency” in the English-speaking world. Out- 
spoken opposition is the fire wherein the Faith is tested. 
The forthright advocacy of error, no matter how vio- 
lently supported, is more readily and effectively contro- 
verted than can be that hypocritical propriety which agrees 
in principle only. Our fears are of the destroyers of the 
body rather than of the destroyer of bodies and souls. . . . 
It is well for us to realize that only to the extent that 
we measure up to the demands of the commandments of 
God and the Church have we any insurance against op- 
pression—even in the United States. 


Joun F. Quintayn, M.D. 
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The Stage &¥ Screen 


Russian Bank 
HE PROGRAM contains the following informa. 
tion: “Theodore Komisarjevsky’s production of 
‘Russian Bank,’ a new play with songs by Theodore 
Komisarjevsky and Stuart Mims, with Josephine Houston, 
Effie Shannon, James Rennie, Tonio Selwart. The pro- 
duction devised and directed by Komisarjevsky. Settings 
by Louis Bromberg. Songs arranged by Zinovy Kogan 
and Komisarjevsky. The song ‘Love Is a Cheat’ by Irving 
Caesar.” This might well cause a stir of interest. Mr, 
Komisarjevsky is one of the most distinguished of Russian 
theatrical directors; Miss Shannon, Mr. Rennie and Mr, 
Selwart are well known and admired players; Miss 
Houston has sung in light opera and beén praised for her 
voice and looks; and Mr. Caesar has written many a good 
song. Their conjunction certainly ought to be productive 
of something well worth while, if past performances are 
any criterion. But, alas, in the theatre things have a 
strange way of failing to run true to form. Of course 
actors have to take what comes along, and a good cast is 
no proof of a good play, but a distinguished director who 
is also the producer doesn’t usually put his efforts in toa 

play that has nothing to commend it. 


“Russian Bank” is a romantic melodrama, with farce, 


‘songs and dances thrown in to help things along. The 


tale is of an opera singer beloved by a grand-duke, who 
is taken prisoner by the Bolsheviks. To free him she 
wangles a pass from a commissar whom she has taken up 
with while her love is in prison, and by giving the grand- 
duke a cathartic pill she makes his jailers believe he has 
the cholera. By means of the pass she gets the grand-duke 
out of prison and to America, where she turns up later 
with the commissar, whom at the end she tells her former 
lover that she has grown to love. So the grand-duke goes 
off with a partly broken heart and the happy couple stand 
embraced, stage center, while a Russian chuix in costume 
sings to them. In between this very old fashioned story 
there are interludes of farce, chiefly caused by the doings 
of drunken Russian soldiers and sailors. There are also 
several songs in which Miss Houston displays her skill. 
There is also a Russian bass among the choristers who 
distinguishes himself by singing to his own accompaniment. 
If only there had been more singing and fewer spoken 
words. For the words are very banal and awkward. Also 
the play is so loosely put together that it is ever on the 
point of falling completely to pieces. Mr. Rennie as the 
commissar tries bravely and vigorously to save the situa 
tion and does as much as anyone can expect. Mr. Selwart 
has charm as the grand-duke and Miss Shannon makes 4 
short appearance in the last act, and gives the play a mo 
ment of reality. As for the direction—there doesn’t seem 
to be any. Everyone appears to do anything he or she 
feels like doing at the moment. The question may 

be asked—where is the hand of Mr. Komisarjevsky? 
(At the St. James Theatre.) GRENVILLE VERNON. 
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Your Town and My Town 
ORLD-WEARY moviegoers who want something 
new, or something so peacefully old that it pre- 
cedes civilization’s present impasse, should see “Our 
Town.” ‘They will see not only a satisfactory filming of 
a successful stage play, but also an entertaining bit of 
Americana—as American as a print by Currier and Ives, 
a poem by Walt Whitman. Sol Lesser (who deserves 
great credit for the good taste shown throughout his own 
production) wisely chose Thornton Wilder, the author 
of the play, Frank Craven, The Narrator in the stage 
production, and Harry Chandlee to write the script. They 
followed the original closely and retained most of Wilder’s 
speeches and exquisite prose. Aaron Copland, given a 
free hand with the music, composed an excellent score in 
keeping with and emphasizing the beauty and simplicity 
of the play. Effectively photographed from unusual angles, 
the scenery designed by William Cameron Menzies uses 
stylized sets that dramatize a New England town without 
encroaching on the action. 
- While Frank Craven, again The Narrator, describes a 
day in 1901 in Grover’s Corners, New Hampshire, the 
camera follows the inhabitants of our town as they work, 
play, live their lives. Nothing very remarkable ever came 
out of Grover’s Corners, “but there’s a lot of human 
interest.” A good cast enacts the short scenes that show 
this everyday human interest with little touches that are 
so real and true that they hurt—scenes between the boy 
and girl, William Holden and Martha Scott, when they 
first realize, over the soda fountain, their love for each 
other; between their mothers, Fay Bainter and Beulah 
Bondi, who gossip and discuss their hopes as they prepare 
beans for canning ; between the boy and his father, ‘Thomas 
Mitchell, when the father chides the boy for being incon- 
siderate of his mother; between the girl and her father, 
Guy Kibbee, on the day of her wedding when she is afraid. 
The second part of the picture deals with love and mar- 
riage (a momentous thing in our town) and the third 
with death (they don’t understand death very much, but 
they know that something is eternal). Confusion in this 
graveyard scene must be blamed on whoever insisted that 
the story have a conventional ending. Although “Our 
Town” gets a bit arty and occasionally cloys with sweet- 
ness, and although some of the novel play’s devices, meant 
primarily for the intimacy of a sceneryless stage, are 
awkward, even in a film that breaks cinema tradition, 
Sam Wood has directed to minimize the artificiality that 
arises in change of medium. Through his understanding 
and regard for the Wilder lines, he has succeeded in 
capturing American folksiness without once stooping to a 
Will Rogers. 

Those who prefer run o’ the mill movies can of course 
find their meat. “T'yphoon” is so absurd it’s funny, with 
Dorothy Lamour in a sarong combing her hair with a sea- 
shell, Robert Preston, in cretonne shorts, trying to sober 
up, and Lynne Overman making appropriate wisecracks 
about those two and the Tarzan-like existence on a Pacific 
island. The fire, typhoon, flood et al are beautiful in 
Technicolor. So are Dorothy and Robert in their under- 
wear. 


PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 
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Critical Reading and a 
‘Troubled World 


By C. R. MOREY 


HE THEME of Professor Adler’s manual* is the 

“great books,” which are “original communications,” 
not imparting knowledge ‘‘without enlightenment” after 
the manner of text-books, but adding “Why it is the case” 
to the ‘What is the case” at which lesser books are wont 
to stop. Because they are original communications, they 
are addressed to readers in general, not to specialists, 
wherefore their characteristic mark is simplicity, and their 
contribution, while indispensable, is readable in the true 
sense, i.e., rewarding effort to the maximum. 


Effort is stressed by Professor Adler. Reading is an 
active, not a passive function; it is conversation with our 
intellectual betters, if we read the books we should; and 
if the result is not fatigue, the reading is ill done. Though 
he insists that his book is a “practical” guide, “like a cook- 
book or a driver’s manual,” it is no “Reading Made Easy.” 
On the contrary: the reading of a book should involve, 
according to him, three encounters with it—a first survey 
to find out what it is about and how it is made up; a sec- 
ond which aims at interpretation, getting acquainted with 
the author’s particular vocabulary, realizing his chief propo- 
sitions (by isolating significant sentences), summarizing 
his argument, sorting out the problems solved and unsolved 
thereby. The third reading is for criticism, wherein 
Professor Adler counsels good manners in the conversa- 
tion of reader with author which criticism implies. The 
reader must be sure he fully understands before he differs: 
“There is no point in winning an argument if you know 
or suspect you are wrong’’; and disagreement must always 
envisage an ultimate resolution of divergent opinion. Nor 
must he fall victim to the shallow superiority with which 
modernity looks upon antiquity: “The same urbanity 
which makes you indulgent of those who speak a foreign 
tongue should lead you to cultivate a tolerance for men 
of wisdom who did not know all the facts we now possess, 
Both may have something to say that we would be fools 
not to listen to, simply because of our provincialism.” 

“Coming to terms” with an author is one of the pic- 
turesque and telling phrases in which this book abounds. 
This means (in the second reading) a clear recognition of 
his terms, by which is meant “words used unambiguously,” 
and these can usually be spotted because they are the ones 
that in the beginning give the reader trouble. If they do 
not, it may mean that the reader has not tried successfully 
to “come to terms,” like that English translator of 
Spengler’s “Decline of the West” who went confidently 
through the chapter on “The Nude” rendering Akt by 
“act” (instead of “nude”) without apparently sensing 
that anything was wrong. 

The minute dissection of the reader’s critical process 
(third reading) is characteristic of this book. One may 
disagree with an author’s conclusion, salve urbanitate, by 


* How to Read a Book. Mortimer Adler. S. & S. $2.50. 
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concluding that he is “uninformed, misinformed or illog- 
ical,” or that his analysis is incompleted. If we say he is 
uninformed, we mean he lacks knowledge; “misinformed” 
means he claims knowledge that is false; “illogical,” that 
his argument is fallacious by reason of non sequiturs or 
inconsistency. We may measure the completeness of his 
analysis by the number of distinctions he makes that we 
can recognize as valid—a very neat way of putting it. 

We find a similar simplifying of terms in what might 
seem too detailed instructions regarding the “first read- 
ing.” It seems that readers often read without knowing 
what the book is about. President Hutchins and Professor 
Adler spent an hour eliciting from their reading-class the 
revelation that Machiavelli’s “Prince” and Aquinas’s 
“Governance of Princes” were practical books in politics. 
The manual therefore is at pains to distinguish the genera 
of books, though the author admits that “everyone except 
the professors knows the difference between history, 
science, and philosophy.” Nevertheless, the reader shall 
identify science as the treatment of what lies beyond 
ordinary experience, while philosophy’s data are com- 
monly included within it. History is compounded of 
knowledge “and poetry,” if it be an epic narrative, and 
can rarely escape, by virtue of its interpretations, a sus- 
picion of Tendenz. So also the “practical” books (to be 
analyzed into a statement of principles and a statement of 
rules) must persuade as well as convince, and thereby open 
the way to propaganda. Propaganda itself is to be read 
with proper caution: “What reaches the heart without 
going through the mind is likely to bounce back and put 
the mind out of business.” 

One wonders, as Mr. Adler goes on explaining and 
simplifying, whether so much of this is really necessary, 
and is somewhat appalled, after being very completely 
counseled in the matter of “coming to terms,” to hear that 
“to give an adequate account of these matters would take 
many chapters.” But one realizes after reading these 
lengthy but always entertaining over-expositions of some- 
what obvious definitions and rules that the book is really 
what it claims to be, a guide-book for all readers, both 
accomplished and untaught. ‘The audience its author has 
in mind appears to be the public that throngs in ever 
increasing numbers to the schools of adult education, and 
has arrived in middle age at the realization of the vacuity 
of the average American school and college curriculum. 
It is here that this “practical” manual uncovers its own 
bit of propaganda, and the frank analysis of contemporary 
education which leads the author to the conclusion that 
adult self-education is the chief hope for culture in this 
country is the most potent chapter of the book (“The 
Defeat of the Schools”). 

And the boldest, for, so far as the reviewer can remem- 
ber, it is the first time that anyone has spoken out on the 
responsibility of the scientific techniques for the intellectual 
atrophy of our students. Even John Dewey comes in for 
a thrust; his theory of education as a laboratory exercise 
and learning by personal discovery is bluntly rejected: 
“There is ne particular virtue in wasting time to find out 
what has already been discovered.” The “excess of 
laboratory ritual” develops no intellectual skills such as 
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come from the exercise of the critical faculty in reading 
(provided always the writer read is superior to the reader), 
Every teacher of the humanities in our universities wil] 
agree with Professor Adler that what is most lacking in 
our students today is simple competence in grammar, 
logic and rhetoric, the old medieval trivium, and those 
of long experience have seen with him the decadence of 
these skills as the sciences have imparted more and more 
prestige to discovery rather than to intellectual form, and 
superinduced that contempt for the past which is the most 
disheartening attitude of the run of latter-day students, 
‘There are other factors of decadence, such as overcrowded 
curricula, which Professor Adler mentions, and some he 
does not mention, such as the subtle undermining of 
intellectual and moral discipline which ensues from super- 
ficial excursions into biology, psychology and the social 
sciences, If man is but the sum of his cells, or of his 
reactions, or something to be classified in an economic 
bracket, how can he be held responsible as an individual 
for what he thinks or what he does? Our author tells 
an amusing story of the concept awakened in the mind 
of the principal of a high school by the term “psychology of 
reading”; to him it meant eye-strain, printing-types and 
1.Q. tests. Amusing too is the gibe at the semanticists in 
their “rediscovery of grammar and logic.” ‘The semanti- 
cists complain about unintelligibility because they can’t 
read.” One is reminded of a title which startled art 
historians a few years ago: ““The Meaning of Unintelli- 
gibility in Modern Art.” 

The remedy, we are told, is the reading of the “great 
books.” If the mind be not pitted against its betters, 
there is no improvement of understanding. Conversely, 
the “great books” being no longer read, the student lacks 
the understanding with which to compass them, and is 
given the substitute of summaries, lecture-courses and the 
“outlines” with which publishers have mistakenly tried to 
manufacture a reading public. ‘You can’t elevate people 
by going down to their level.” 

The reviewer, however extensive he found the detail 
with which the author expounds the art of reading, fin- 
ished the book with the conviction that it was a very useful 
manual on the art of writing, or at any rate on the art of 
criticizing writing. Especially was this the case in the 
simple truth of the comments on imaginative literature 
(“The Rest of the Reader’s Life”). The non-instructive 
books—poetry, drama, the novel, etc.—communicate ex- 
perience, making the reader the medium of the artist's 
creation. The metaphors, implications, inferences of 
imaginative writing are hapax legomena, impossible of 
repetition in other form, as is the case, e.g., with mathe- 
matical propositions. Hence a number of “don’ts”: seek 
no “message” in fiction and poetry, for if there be one, it 
registers only because the artistry (which is what one 
reads to experience) is good; apply no standards of truth 
or consistency save those that are valid in the world the 
artist creates. The rules for instructive reading may 
(at a pinch) apply to imaginative reading: have first in 
mind what sort of a book you have undertaken; under- 
stand its elements (episodes and characters), remembering 
that unity is temporal in epic, novel or play, being inherent 
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in the plot; judge the work by those qualities which leave 
conviction of vicarious experience—unity, and complexity 
in unity ; poetic truth; the stimulation of temporary exist- 
ence in a new world. The real world, our contemporary 
environment, furnishes us, whether for good or ill, the 
bulk of our reading, in newspapers and periodicals. Here 
too the manual is not without counsel: the reader should 
ask four questions of this pabulum of day-by-day: what 
in general is said? ; how in particular is it said ?; is it true?; 
and what of it?, i.e., what, if any, is its significance? 

An appendix closes the volume with a list of what the 
author, by virtue of his own judgment and that of several 
others (including John Erskine) consider the “great 
books.” ‘The criteria of choice are simple. These books 
are great because in the final statistic they are the most 
widely read; they are elementary, being original com- 
munications, and written for readers in general and not 
for specialists or pedants; they are “contemporary” as 
communicating permanent truths concerning human values 
(in which there is no “progress”); they are the most 
readable (in the sense that they “do not let you down”) ; 
they are the most instructive. Such books are those “about 
which there are books.” 

The reading of these purveyors of permanent truth 
concerning common experience restores the vanishing 
custom of intellectual conversation. College students, says 
Professor Adler, cannot talk with one another because 
they are “taking different courses.” “The schools and 
colleges are moving away from the three R’s and literacy.” 
“Our education indoctrinates rather than disciplines and 
educates.” Means must be found to recover the intel- 
lectual skills that once were not so rare in this country, 
and were based, as Walter Lippmann found to his sur- 
prise in some comment on the founding fathers, on “an 
old-fashioned education.”” Reading with the mind up- 
turned to better intellects is the best training for the 
development of analytical and critical power, archaic as 
this may sound in a fact ridden world. And the power 
to criticize and evaluate was never more needed, never 
more widely needed, through all the classes of our people, 
than now. In a world obsessed by propaganda, the critical 
faculty must be ever alert—as never before—and present 
education is doing little for it. In the difficult art of 
tuling and being ruled which democracy imposes, good 
citizens must be capable of being moved by rational per- 
suasion, and—as our author underlines—only by that. 

The hope lies apparently in the spread and refinement 
of adult education, which is still free, Dieu merci, “from 
the control of teachers’ colleges and schools of education,” 


and here this book is of serious significance and value. 


More Books of the Week 


Paying for War 
How To Pay for the War. John Maynard Keynes. 
Harcourt. $1.00. 
2 peed BOOK by a British economist and monetary 
theorist, John Maynard Keynes, has a practical im- 


portance, for the simple reason that his plan for paying 
for the war in England has already been proposed by a 
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member of the present Administration in this country as 
a plan that should be adopted, in modified form, here. 

In essence, the Keynes’ plan is to add to high and 
graduated income taxes a graduated scale of compulsory 
savings. If every man in this country, in addition to his 
income tax, were obliged to invest a portion of his re- 
maining spendable income in war loan bonds, we should 
have something roughly equivalent to Keynes’ plan. How- 
ever, the saver under this plan would not directly pur- 
chase government bonds, but would be credited with bank 
deposits which he would not be free to use until after the 
war, and then only as permitted by the Government. A 
third part of Keynes’ plan contemplates a capital levy at 
the end of the war in order to raise funds necessary to 
meet the accumulated deposit credits of the savers. 


The theory behind this plan is that Britain cannot pre- 
vent a destructive inflation from which working men will 
suffer in the end unless consumption is curtailed during 
the period of the war. Otherwise, there will be the temp- 
tation for those who are profiting from war manufacture, 
whether as capitalists or as highly paid workers, to raise 
their standard of living, thus increasing their demand 
for goods to a point where prices will rise almost in- 
definitely. At the same time, Mr. Keynes wishes to avoid 
that rationing of consumers’ goods which is so popular 
with the totalitarian governments. He thinks it is better 
for people to have less spendable income because they are 
forced (to save, whether they like it or not) than to have 
their regular spendable income, but be forced to buy 
only what the government wants them to buy. Apparently 
Mr. Keynes thinks that his plan provides for a species 
of democratic freedom, whereas the other plan does not. 


There are some people who might question just how far 


all human beings might welcome this olive branch of free- 


dom. Perhaps it is a matter of personal temperament 
whether one prefers to be told by a Hitler that he can 
buy only certain goods and in certain quantities, or to be 
told by a British Prime Minister that he can buy what- 
ever he likes, but that he can only spend so much of what- 
ever income is left after the income tax is subtracted. 
After all, the economic system is an extraordinarily com- 
plicated affair. The incomes of thousands of people are 
dependent upon the earning power of assets—factories, 
land, etc. There are service industries, as well as in- 
dustries providing goods. ‘There are musicians, actors 
on the stage and screen, taxicab drivers, artists, book 
publishers, and many others whose income might be so 
seriously curtailed by compulsory mass saving that they, 
in turn, would not be able to pay even the present rents 
for living space, and this inability, in turn, would affect 
the income of land owners and others to a point where 
sooner or later there would be the risk of a terrific busi- 
ness depression in all non-war industries. 

In other words, the main trouble with such theories 
as those of Mr. Keynes is that they appear logical on a 
blueprint, but create quite extraordinary disturbances, 
when applied to human beings. It is very simple, on the 
surface, to say that if you spend less now and have the 
right to spend more later on, when the war is over, you 
have prevented inflation and insured the value of your 
savings when peace comes. It is also quite true that if 
the plan worked, it would, as Mr. Keynes emphasizes, 
create a more equitable distribution of wealth. But since 
we are dealing with human beings with infinitely varied 
desires and motives, it is equally possible that the plan, if 
it were put into action, might result in the complete 
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breakdown of the economic machinery. It might con- 
ceivably result in creating a condition in England which 
could only be cured by the application of that very totali- 
tarian system against which England is fighting. 

This book is very short and is written in language 
intended for the layman. It has obviously caught the 
fancy of Mr. Jerome Frank of the SEC, and it is safe 
to assume that it has caught the fancy of many others in 
the present Administration. For this reason it is worth 
reading as closely and as carefully as if it were the draft of 
a new tax bill in this country. It is not something to con- 
demn out of hand, simply because it is unorthodox and 
unusual. But it does smack of the naive quality of most 
monetary theorists, and if it were adopted in this country, 
it would be, perhaps, another one of those things of which 
we might be saying a few years from now, “It seemed 
like a good idea at the time.” The time to examine it, 
step by step, for all of its human and economic implica- 
tions is now—not later on. RICHARD DANA SKINNER. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Ethan Allen. Stewart H. Holbrook. Macmillan. $2.50. 
THAN ALLEN was certainly a tempestuous in- 
dividual, and Mr. Holbrook has not detracted in any 
whit from the stormy and turbulent character of his 
subject, and I might add his hero. If the life of Ethan 
Allen was similar to that of an active volcano, threatening, 
erupting, pouring forth abuse, invective and profuse pro- 
fanity, the picture of it as portrayed by his biographer 
in this instance is not far behind. Mr. Holbrook seems 
to have dipped his pen deep in the brimstone of that hell 
that Ethan was ever defying. He characterizes his hero 
as a “swashbuckling, hell-roaring, indomitable man—the 
one and original old ring-tailed peeler.” He has thrown 
himself wholly into the work of accurate and honest por- 
trayal, and the tempo of his language keeps pace meticu- 
lously with the tempo of Ethan’s life, roaring and thunder- 
ing with the active portions, receding and murmuring with 
the peaceful episodes. 

The author complains that history treats of Ethan only 
at the head of the stairs in Fort Ticonderoga shouting 
his immortal lines, “In the name of the Great Jehovah 
and the Continental Congress,” and yet he himself carries 
on in the same manner, admitting the outstanding high- 
light, far surpassing anything else in his hero’s career, by 
devoting his opening chapter to that glorious accomplish- 
ment, postponing his proper introduction to the second. 

The life of Ethan Allen divides itself nicely into easily 
defined phases. His youth was not unusual, but was 
marked in its closing days by participation in the some- 
what tardy expedition over the mountain to Fort William 
Henry in 1757. This experience, supported by his inner 
restlessness and love of unsettled areas, which character- 
ized his career to the end, caused him to make a trip to 
the New Hampshire Grants, which won his heart and 
kept it thereafter.. 

The second portion of his experiences revolved about 
his contest with the Yorkers and was marked by his out- 
lawing with a price set on his head by New York, and 
his defiantly humorous treatment of it by offering a 
reward in turn for the capture of New York officials. 
His brief participation in the Revolutionary War fol- 
lowed, with his brilliant feat in capturing Ticonderoga, 
and his abortive attempt on Montreal, which resulted in 
his lengthy and migratory status as a prisoner of King 
George. It was during this phase that confinement, poor 
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food and abuse made great inroads on his vigor and 
physical strength, The remainder of his life centered in 
the struggle first, to make the New Hampshire land grant 
titles stick as against those of New York, and later in the 
establishment of the State of Vermont, the attempt to 
enter the Confederacy, and in view of that failure, to 
maintain Vermont “Independent of Independency.” 

As a rabble rouser he was unusually gifted, a rugged 
individualist even among frontiersmen, a tosspot second 
to none, a hellion and a tempest raiser; he roared his 
through life even when he wrote. Mr. Holbrook un- 
doubtedly lived his hero’s life with him, even as he 
painted it. MAURICE I. HART. 


Profile. Princess Paul Sapieha. Carrick Evans, 
2.50. 

IRGILIA PETERSON ROSS, the Princess of this 

autobiography, is an inexperienced story-teller. But 
this fact is the strongest point in favor of her autobiog- 
raphy. She discusses her six years in Poland in pithy series 
of impressions, jumping quickly from one story to an- 
other, thus giving her tale the general atmosphere of 
nervous excitability, underlining it with the hints of ever- 
recurring disagreements with her husband, the results of 
her American mentality confronting the routine attitudes 
on life in general of her aristocratic husband, with his 
roots in a semi-feudal society. Particularly has she been 
able to arouse the deep sympathy of the reviewer for a 
country, Poland, which in its post-war metamorphosis 
strove pathetically to establish itself in the modern com- 
monwealth of European nations and yet was unable to 
shake off many of its picturesque but medieval qualities. 
In this respect, the Princess has given us a good book 
which ought to be consulted by all the sociologists who 
still look upon Znaniecki’s and Thomas’s “The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America” as the only available 
analysis of means and ways of life in this unfortunate 
buffer state, squeezed in between the barbarians of destruc- 
tion of our times—Germany and Russia. Znaniecki’s and 
Thomas’s work is really the story of the pre-War Polish 
peasantry, while “Polish Profile” tells the story, not 
sociologically but with all the sociological implications, up- 
to-date. We are, therefore, lucky that the Princess enter- 
tained shooting parties, attended boar hunts, traveled with 
her husband, partook of a strangely formal Warsaw s0- 
ciety and in between times tried to bring to the children 
of the peasants, in the face of centuries of ignorance and 
superstitution, modern methods of nutrition and preven- 
tive medicine. Incidentally, some of characters in that 
Polish “society” indicate that senility had gnawed away 
their vitality and their sense of duty to their nation—just 
as we see it happening today in England aad America. At 
any rate all Poles and American Poles must be thankful 
to the Princess for presenting the weak spots in post-War 
Poland in such undertones that the reader can only finish 
reading her book with a profound sense of compassion for 
the Polish nation and culture. JOSEPH S$. ROUCEK. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

Public Control of Business. Harlan Fiske Stone. Howell, 

Soskin. $3.50. 

ee E OUGHT NOT,” remarked Mr. Justice 
Stone; “we ought not be completely absorbed 

in the technique of the law. The questions which come 

to us are rooted in history. . . . To grasp their significance 

our study must be extended by the examination of prece- 
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dents and legal formulas, by reading and research in fields 
extra-legal.”” With these words the Justice casts light on 
certain aspects of his methodology of judicial determina- 
tion; a methodology which, when further developed and 
urged by David Saposs of the NLRB upon the Board’s 
legal staff, caused the watchdogs of reaction to howl and 
fall upon his head. Yet it must be adopted if government 
is successfully to accomplish its task of creating condi- 
tions of justice and humanity and efficiency in our national 
economic life, and if the state is intelligently to perform 
its natural duty to give a higher direction and more 
socially-minded ends to the economic structure of the 
United States. 

Mr. Justice Stone wisely believes that the personal 
economic predilections of the Justices of the Supreme Court 
ought not to be substituted for those of Congress or the 
legislatures of the states. On the other hand he does not 
believe that the Court should submit to the transient 
winds of popular opinion, cherishing as he does an inde- 
pendent Court. His approach to the problems is prag- 
matic, afirming there is ‘““many a knotty problem where his- 
tory and logic do not point the way.” Since the exigencies 
of the living growth of the law require its adjustment to 
changing social and economic realities, for him the ques- 
tion now is “to determine whether the giant economic 
forces which our industrial and financial world has created 
shall be under some larger measure of control.” A former 
Wall Street lawyer, he thinks that the government should 
exercise its right to regulate huge industrial and financial 
combines. 

During the first World War he served on the board 
of inquiry to handle cases of conscientious objectors, and 
though troubled by objectors whose sincerity was not 
clear, he tended to decide in their favor, observing that 
“liberty of conscience has a moral and social value which 
makes it worthy of preservation at the hands of the state,” 
a viewpoint not very popular in Europe today, especially 
in Germany and Italy. In the light of what is happening 
and what is likely to happen here it is important that we 
never lose sight of the truth that freedom of conscience 
must be preserved and safeguarded, not only because it 
is beneficial to the community but for a far greater reason. 
It is the law of the Creator. No state may compel its 
citizens to commit sin, whether it be in the name of 
patriotism, democracy, the proletariat, empire, living space 
or even religion. Personality may not be split asunder 
and conscience coerced, not because it is anti-social but 
because it is forbidden by the supreme and eternal Law- 
giver, from Whom states derive their right to rule. The 
person is a mysterious and sacred creature having a high 
value and an eternal destiny, and no state may violate 
the holy precincts of his conscience, wherein resides his 
Lord. The extent of the respect paid the conscience is 
the measure of the Christianity of a people. Is it not true 
that a Christian society will always have conscientious 
objectors and that we must therefore be charitable and 
respectful toward them, not for the reason that they may 
be right after all, but because they, like ourselves, are 
subject to a categorical imperative: follow the dictates of 

your conscience ? 

Edited by Alfred Lief, this book contains opinions 
written by Mr. Justice Stone on Law and Industry. 

petition and monopoly, employer obligations to 
labor, sit-down strikes, regulation by states, and public 
utility rate-making are some of the topics covered. 


JOSEPH CALDERON. 
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The Wagner Act. John H. Mariano. Hastings House. 
$2.50. 

NTENSIFIED INTEREST in the problems of 

employer-employee relations is of comparatively recent 
origin, dating roughly from the June day in 1933 when 
government took the position that self-organization of 
employees with all that the term implies was within their 
inviolable rights. The torrent of explanatory writings 
which resulted is merely an indication of that interest. 

It is easy to believe that this time we will not drop the 
issue until it is settled. In America, anyway, that spells 
years of calm study and widespread diffusion of theories 
and facts, years of abnormal relations, too, between man- 
agement and men. In the end, we will have achieved a 
measure of agreement in industry which may well be 
called industrial democracy. It took our forefathers two 
hundred years to evolve freedom of worship, while polit- 
ical democracy did not reach its present state of technical 
near-completion until women began to vote. 

I am not provoked by the fact that much of what is 
being written on the subject today is not permanent litera- 
ture, nor am I alarmed when I learn that most of it is 
from the pens of men who have had no administrative 
experience in the field. We are still in the kindergarten 
age of labor relations and our eyes are on the future. 

If all this is true, Dr. Mariano’s contribution to our 
current sum-total of information must be accepted as 
fundamental, aye, essential. 
clear as springwater. The objective student will be grate- 
ful for the flood of light thrown on the several problems 
discussed and for the absence of heat. 

The chapter on Labor Injunctions is very well done. 
The author’s hard-earned experience as referee in the 
Busch Jewelry Stores case is here given to his readers in 
tablet form. We are in full accord with him when he 
advocates for our growing unions self-imposed discipline. 
He writes thirty pages in the chapter on the Wagner Act 
about the criticisms launched against the National Labor 
Relations Act and Board. In several passages he keeps 
Donald W. Smith on the Board (his successor is William 
Leiserson), an obvious lapsus calami. He is correct in 
declaring in his essay on Labor versus the Judiciary that 
organized labor’s grievances against the bench are “rapidly 
being liquidated.” But the extremists on both sides are 
still worlds apart. The reader will enjoy the author’s 
analysis of labor’s chances to maintain a separate political 
party without being convinced that, in America, it is at all 
needed. I regret his failure to add an index. 

Dr. Mariano finds time to pay tribute, in the briefest 
form of course, to the “broad vision behind the papal 
labor encyclicals” when he places the preamble to the 
Wagner Act “among the greatest pieces of social legisla- 
tion relating to industrial relations ever enacted.” His 
readers may want to read his next volume, if he will con- 
sent to write one, on model employer-employee relations. 

JOHN P. BOLAND. 


The British Empire. Stephen Leacock. Dodd. $2.00. 

R. LEACOCK believes that all prospect of a world- 

wide federation is for the time lost, but that there 
is real hope for the future in the continued unity of the 
British Empire, associated with the United States and 
maintaining its alliance with France. To this fellowship 
honest men may rally, and from it peace spread through- 
out the world. There is no question here of a formal 
federation or a written compact. Mr. Leacock rather 
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pleads for an unwritten union of Britain, France and the 
United States. The happy relations between Canada and 
this country are an appropriate illustration of Mr. Leg. 
cock’s theme. In such friendship he professes to see the 
living outline of a world to come—that, or chaos. Hig 
brief panoramic survey of the structure, unity and strength 
of the British Empire is primarily designed to present 
the prospect and foster the hope of a triple alliance based 
upon mutual good will. 

The word “imperialism,” particularly as applied to 
Britain, has certain unpleasant connotations which distress 
Mr. Leacock no end. He prefers to emphasize what 
Britain did for the world and what the world did for Brit. 
ain. Mr. Leacock is an able and pleasant cicerone. After 
all, Britain expects every American to do his duty. 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR. 


FICTION 
Grandmother O Kyo. Etsu Inagaki Sugimoto. Double. 
day. $2.50. 
NOVEL of wartime Japan by a Japanese author is 
bound to provoke interest, especially when, as in 

this case, it seems to be the only one in the field. How. 
ever, the war colors only the background of. this story, 
and nothing is revealed beyond the fact that the people 
of any nation at war believe their cause to be righteous, 

This novel has to do with an irresistible old lady, loy- 
ingly called O Baa Sama by her family. She is a true 
Samurai grandmother, but she tries, amusingly at times, 
to combine the old manners and ideas of Japan with the 
modern ones. Yoshitaka her son is fighting in North 
China, and her devotion to him and his cause is complete 
and sincere. In her love for Japan, she makes pil- 
grimages to the Yasukuni Shrine to thank the spirits of 
the dead soldiers for their sacrifice to their country. 

The story has all the charm and delicacy of a Japanese 
print. It presents a clear picture of a genteel and cul- 
tured Japan. Beyond that it has no aspirations. Evi 
dently Madame Sugimoto did not wish to weight her 
story with any political or social messages, nor even with 
any dramatic flashes of color, so it remains the light and 
graceful tale that it is. JESSICA POWERS. 


Mr. Skeffington. Elizabeth. Doubleday. $2.50. 

HE TONE of this leading best-seller is rather 

trivial and occasionally sly, but it is an edifying 
story. It is easy reading, particularly if you are at all 
interested in the common situation of a former beauty 
who comes painfully to realize that she is haggard rather 
than attractive. What she makes of the situation is what 
gives “Mr. Skeffington” a last-minute punch. BE. S. 


HISTORY 
The Fight for the Panama Route. Dwight Carroll Miner. 
Columbia. $4.00. 
O THOSE who wish to secure an injection of cheap 
patriotism in their historical reading we do not 
recommend this book. ‘Those who are positive that this 
nation has never been guilty of any Hitlerian diplomacy 
will simply be irritated by the honest account of 
unethical methods which we used to acquire the privilege 
of digging the canal at Panama. 

A very well written chapter, entitled “The Rise of 
Protest in Colombia,” gives the reader a clear realization 
that Colombia was completely within her rights in hesitat- 
ing to ratify the Hay-Herran treaty. The Colombians 
feared, with reason, the threat to their sovereignty 
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might follow from permitting the United States to dig 
acanal through Colombian territory. The chapter “Revo- 
lution in Panama” reveals all the embarrassing coopera- 
tion which our country gave to the insurgents sponsoring 
the “revolution” in Panama. It would be difficult to 
imagine Hitler or Stalin in roles less becoming than those 
played by the great Americans of that day, Theodore 
Roosevelt and John Hay. It was quite fitting and proper 
that Major Black, U.S.A., should have raised the Pana- 
manian flag on November 6, 1903, following the mail 
order revolution of November 4. 

Of course it was a confession of guilt upon our part, 
in 1922, when we paid Colombia the sum of $25,000,000 
for our actions in 1903. One must agree with Allan 
Nevins, who states in the foreword: “To outrage a sister 
republic, to offend twenty other nations in the Americas, 
to deliver a great blow to the great cause of the fair 
and moderate settlement of international disputes, to leave 
a blot on the national escutcheon—this was a heavy price 
to pay for the gain of a few months or years in building an 
isthmian waterway.” PAUL KINIERY. 


WAR 
Conscription and America. Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Rich- 
ard Publishing Company. 
HE COURSE of events in America, should this 
nation go to war, is, because of what is happening 
in the world at large, a matter of considerable interest and 
importance today. And of all phases of the problem, 
none strikes home to the individual more closely than 
the question: “What will happen to me if the United 
States goes to war?” 

In a general way, that question is the backbone of Dr. 
Fitzpatrick’s book. He begins with a brief history of 
the problem of raising an army as it developed in the 
Civil War and the World War, and then goes on to a 
description of the Selective Service plan developed by 
the armed services for use in any major war involving 
the United States. There is in the entire country no 
man better qualified to write on this subject than Dr. 
Fitzpatrick. He was Draft Administrator for Wisconsin 
in the World War, and has since, as a reserve officer, kept 
himself thoroughly familiar with Selective Service. He 
tells the story ably, without bogging down into a morass 
of references and technical phraseology on one hand, and 
without resort to sensationalism on the other. 

It is only when dealing with volunteering that I feel 
Dr. Fitzpatrick has become confused. I refer not to his 
statement that volunteering was a failure in the World 
War, but to the implication that it has been abandoned 
80 far as any future wars are concerned. It is true that 
volunteering does not produce sufficient men for a major 
conflict, and that it involves grave dislocations in the 
national social and economic picture. 

But the Army and Navy must be, and are, prepared to 
handle volunteers, and would, as I understand our plans, 
depend upon them to furnish the manpower to cover the 
lag between the outbreak of hostilities and the time when 

lective Service was producing men. Once Selective 

ice begins to operate, volunteering will end, but it 
— the less has a place in the war picture prior to that 


This is, of course, a minor matter in the book as a 
whole, and it is a work that ought to be read with care 
by every American not afraid to face facts and interested 
in what would happen here. 


GLEN PERRY, 
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Jacques Maritain 


the scholar and philosopher whom 
Etienne Gilson has called ‘‘one of the 
deepest thinkers of our time,’’ has 
written a new volume of vital im- 
portance to contemporary Catholic 
thought. Essentially a profound study 
of the historic conflicts of science and 
wisdom, it illumines many crucial 
present-day problems of moral phi- 
losophy. $3.00 
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bookstores Charles Scribner's Sons 
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BUILDING WATERPROOFING 
Repairing Defective Walls and Roofs. 
A Complete Service Throughout New England. 
STANLEY NEWMAN COMPANY 
18 Piedmont Street 
Boston, Mass. 
MAGAZINE 
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Renseignements et abonnements écrire C.G.P. 
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__ PRINTING 
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JOSEPH T. MALONE 
13 Water Street (Whitehall 3-0265) 
VACATION TOUR 
SEE ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 
Nova Scotia Cooperative Tour 
Aug. 12-24—$70.00 
Write:—COOPERATIVE LEAGUE 
167 West 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 


Accredited. Resident and non-resident. Confers B.A., 
B.S. Degrees. ial two-year course. Music, Art, Peda 
ogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Pre-Medical. Athletics. 


Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Paris, France Rome, Italy 
Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Rev. Mother 


The Inner Forum 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 


Winona, Minnesota 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities. Registered for Teacher’s License by 
New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing. 


Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr,” 
— “The 400.” Only five hours ride from 

cago. 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Regional and State Accreditment 


A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 


Ninety-six acres bordering Twelve miles from Grand Central 
Hudson River New York City 


For particulars address Registrar 


NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Degrees: B.A., B.A. in Social Service 
B.S. (In Science), B.S, in Music, 
in Secretarial Science, Speech, Art. 


ROSARY COLLEGE 
River Forest, Suburb of Chicago 
A Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Aeceredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Offers Courses in Modern Gaelic. 
dunior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Switzerland. 


SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Liberal Arts 
and 
Nursing leading to B. S. degree. 
Fully Accredited 
4900 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 


HAT IS perhaps the last issue of that excellent 

bi-monthly La Cité Chrétienne, published at Brus. 
sels, is dated April 20. It announces for May 19 ap 
excursion to various Belgian points of interest since “the 
frontiers are practically closed.” The friends of the maga. 
zine were to reach Louvain at 8, where they would 
assist at Mass and have breakfast. At Leau they were ty 
have visited the church of St. Bernard with its 16th cep. 
tury tabernacle and altar panels, at Tongres the Roman 
cloister and the Beguinage with recently discovered 
ancient frescoes, at Rykhoven the 13th century chateau, 
birthplace of the Teutonic Order in Belgium. 

The last issue said that expenses of publication wer 
going up, subscriptions and revenues down. “Part of our 
collaborators are mobilized. Everything is more difficult, 
Parishes, Catholic Action, the work of the missions, . ..” 
The review wanted correspondence courses for 5,000 mo 
bilized men. The April 20 issue appealed for volunteer 
instructors in English, French, radio, electricity, element- 
ary arithmetic, history, geography, philosophy, law. 

Said the leading editorial, entitled, “Our Charity 
in a Time of Anguish” (it must be remembered that 
highly industrialized Belgium had the greatest population 
density in Europe): “Take the dramatic problem of the 
refugees. We already have so many unemployed in Be- 
gium! And we now have the wives of the mobilized! 


. But these refugees are bereft of everything. . . . We do 


not like to contemplate this problem. The drama of the 
refugees is one of the most poignant of our time..., 
What have we Catholics done—we who are so proud of 
having spread to the four corners of the earth—yes, what 
are we doing to organize care for the refugees? .. . Twenty 
years ago shelter for Hungarian children was organized 
in Belgium. ... More recently shelter for Basque children 
was organized. . . . Our charity—love—must reach out to 
whatever people suffer. And what can I do, I who write 
these lines? I have little time and no money. I can write 
and I have a review at my disposal. . . . Others who do not 
write have money or time. If everyone gives what he has, 
together we shall do what there is to be done.” 
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Fordham University. 
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Frances Tener PATTERSON teaches at Columbia University, 
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Thomas J. STAMM, S.J., teaches in the High School of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. : 

C. R. MOREY is greteser of art and archeol at Princeton 
University and has deeply interested himself in the pr 
of college libraries. 

Richard Dana SKINNER is a member of the investment counsel 
firm, Townsend-Skinner. He was formerly dramatic critic of 
Tue CoMMONWEAL and is the author of several books. : 

Maurice I. HART teaches banking and finance at Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York. 

Joseph S. ROUCEK is a member of the faculty of Hofstra Col 
lege Hempstead, New York. 

Joseph CALDERON is a labor attorney. 

Rev. John P. BOLAND is Chairman of the New York State Labor 
Relations Board. 
4 is of the department of history, 

t, n’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Paul KINIERY is assistant dean of the Graduate School of Loyola 


i ity, Chicago. 
Glen PERRY. is in the Washington bureau of the New York Su 
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